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FOREWORD 

Last year we were pleased when Jane McCormick, then President-Elect 

of NAWDAC, accepted our invitation to serve on the Advisory COfnmtS'sTon"Cif 

the ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Information Center (ERIC/CAPS) 

at The University of Michigan. From the zesty discussions that took place 

at that meeting, and from a previous, highly successful joint publication 

effort with the American School Counselor Association,^ the idea for a 

CAPS-NAWDAC collaboration was born. Follow-up communications served toP'^ 
P f 
heighten our interest, and Jane advised us that NAWDAC was as excited as " 

we about the proposed venture. We then turned the dream into reality by 

including it in our work proposal for 1977. 

Together, Jane and we decided to focus our efforts on something 

special for women. Our next step was to identify v/hat we thought were 

exemplary, highly useful programs designed by women for women. We searched 

the ERIC system and conferred with our professional friends and came up 

with two very special programs that met our criteria. The authors agreed 

to write for us; and the whole procedure, from the first phone call and 

the signing of contracts to the final mutual approval of the manuscripts, 

was carried through almost without a hitcli. Two very fine monographs are 

I. 

the result: A Career Planning Program for Women: The Experience CUE , 
by Mary Khosh and John Grimm; and A Program for Optimizing Women's Lead - 
. „ership_$yil s „( OWLS h 3y„a,_cir,o.up„.o.f._wri ters from Penn State under the 
senior authorship of Louise Sandmeyer. 

N 

The writers of this monograph have been very active in preparing 

i 



women to respond more effectively to leadership opportunities. We were 
particularly attracted to their program because they concentrated on 
actually providing skill-training in leadership, not just describing and 
underscoring the need. In the Optimizing Women's Leadership Skills (OWLS) 
program, women are helped to assess themselves and their organizations, 
to build attitudes conducive to leadership, and, in a series of structured 
learning experiences, to practice leadership skills. 
■ f Wom'^n are having more and more opportunities to assume leadership 
roles. N*Iany are. responding with great enthusiasm and energy. The outcomes, 
however, are not always to their liking; frustration and disappointment 
are a frequent byproduct of the experience. As we have learned in other 
contexts, providing more opportunities for leadership is only part of the 
answer. Women must be prepared in attitude and competencies to fulfill 
these new leadership roles. 

Presenting the OWLS program in printed forpi we believe is a major 
contribution both to individual women who wish to enhance their skills 
and to facilitators of leadership training workshops. The monograph is 
intended to be a practical, do-it-yourself series of experiences, and we 
hope that you will, respond to it in that way—as something to be used , 
not shelved . Those who are stimulated to further investigation will find 
the ERIC system to be a rich vein of additional resources and materials. 

We do have a confession to make, too: We have to admit our partiality 
to the OWLS orientation. As many readers know, the' ERIC/CAPS logo is an 
owl, selected with great care and meant to depict ERIC as a reservoir of 
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wisdom. Hopefully, 
what is required for 
...leadersh ip.. .skil.l s...,are 
have something to hoo[t 



ing this monograph will add to your own wisdom about 
effective leadership, if this happens, and your own 
. enhance.d^...thea...you. and. we. and.. the authors will all 
about! 

- Garry R. Walz and Libby Benjamin 
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A PROGRAM FOR OPTIMIZING WOl^EN'S LZADERSHIP SKILLS (OWLS) 



.by 

Loiiise Sandmeyer 
Patricia Kohn • 
Jeanne Baker Driscoll 
Charlene H. Harrison ' 
Mary Ann Danowitz Sagaria 

INTRODUCTION 

o 

Leadership opportunities for women are expanding and women have 
embraced these new roles with erthusiasm. However, while women may be 
assuming more positions of leadership, they often are not prepared for 
their new responsibilities. The authors have worked with both emerging 
and established organizations in collegiate and community settings. Our 
observations and frustrations served as a catalyst for the writing of 
this monograph. . 

The monograph is divided into seven sections, plus, an extensive, anno 
tated bibliography. The first section provides a historical perspective 
of women in leadership roles, through an examination of the emergence of 
women's organizations and the socio-political and economic influences upon 
them. 

The second' section is a review of the literature regarding women and 
leadership. Leader performance, leadership styles, and some altributfes > 
of female leadership are reviewed. 

An overview of current leadership programs and their limitations is 



outlined in Section III, and Section IV presents a rationale for the 
Optimizing Women's Leadership Skills (OWLS) program. -The rationale for 
the program's development emerged from the info>"mation gathered for the 
first three sections and conclusions we drew from reviev/ing these materials. 

The major portion of this monograph. Section V, is an exposition of 
the OWLS program. The program itself consists of four units: an organiza- 
tional assessment, an individual assessment, skill bui^ ,ules, and* 
structured experiences. A method for implementing the program is suggested 
in the following section, and Section VII concludes the monograph with 
recommendations for adapting OWLS to varying settings and clientele. 

We hope .that you will find this model to be a useful guide for planning 
programs on your own campus or in your own community. We encourage you to ^ 
be flexible and creative with OWlS, adapting , it, as a "model to meet the 
needs of the people you serve. 
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I. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



To appreciate fully the role of women in leadership, it is helpful 
to review the social, economic, and leadership responsibilities accorded 
American women and to identify the social, economic, political, and legal 
changes that have affected women as leaders. This is an account of the 
status of women and significant events that have affected their leadership 
roles since the^beginning of the 19th century. 

Transition from Work Inside the Home to Work Outside the Home ' * 

The first half of the 19th century found women leaving the tra<iitional 
housewife role and working in mors than a hundred industrial occupations , 
(Flexner, 1966). Generally, women possessed few economically saleable 
skills except for certain types of sewing. The demands, of household work 
and the broadly held assumption of female inferiority prevented women from 
training for more skilled work and earning better pay. Though women were 
isolated from one another and inexperienced in organizing, and thoCigh .they 
generally received little support from men, still they were able to make 
some attempts to mobilize to improve their wovking conditions. 

Expansion of Higher Education for Women " . ' 

Throughout the 1800's higher education for women grew through the 
expansion of seminaries that taught both academic and domestic arts . 
(Chafe, 1977). By the end of the Civil War these traditional studies 
were broadened to include "greater access for the life of the mind" (p. 26). 



Dedication to women's education led to the creation of Vassar, Smith and 
Bryn Mawr, an outcome which gave women the opportunity to prove that they 
could perform as well as men academically. 

From Trade Organizations to Women's Clubs to the Suffrage Movement 

Working outside the home and expanded educational opportunities pro- 
vided impetus for the rapid' growth of women's clubs in the latter part of 
the 19th century. These clubs offered an escape from household and family 
cares, with an initial emphasis on women's self-improvenient and later, ^on 
acquiring civic consciousness. 

• The most significant collective activity of women in that century was ' 
the women's suffrage movement. Spearheaded by a few talented and deter- 
mined individuals, the women at first formed a loose federation, but later, 
through major reorganization, developed a ^strong leadership cadre with a 
large working force. Along with advantageous edonomic and social conditions 
the enfranchisement of women was due largely to the political sophistica- 
tion and determination of this national organization whose efforts coTitinued 
without ceasing for more than 50 years (Stanton, 1969). 

Major Political and Economic Changes and Their Effects on Women's 
Organizations 

Tlie Industrial Revolution is often identified as the most influential 
single force in altering the status of women at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Not only did it practically abolish home industry, it also caused 
a migration from farm to city and created a need for more individuals with 
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more extensive training. 

World War I and World War II created labor shortages that resulted 
in women being hired for joj)S at higher pay rates than they had ever been 
offered before. The impact and duration of the second World War helped to 
weaken the myth that women are incapable of performing jobs previously 
reserved for men. The aftermath of the war saw women claiming better 
'employment, wages, and conditions. Many social changes were occurring at 
the same time. The changing perspective and reference to the place of 
women in society, their relation to their families and to thei reposition ' 
in the occupational sphere, can be traced through the changes that took 
pi ace, in women's organizations. 

The foci of established groups xind develpping groups were changing 
from "individual satisfaction or purely social intercourse" (Breckinridge, 
1972, p. 42) to occupational and professional, interests. This shift in 
orientation can be traced to the founding of many professional organizations 
such as the American Home Economics Association (AHEA, 1908),. the American ' 
Association of University Women- (-AAUW, 1884) and_t.f\e National Association 
of Women Deans, Administrators, and Counselors (NAWDAct 1916). 

The second half of the 20.th century is highlighted by three forces 
which are interrelated and which continue to shape our lives: (a) legis- 
lation-prohibiting discrimination on the tasis of sex; (b) the women's 

>• »■ 

movement which began in the mid 1960's and continues to have profound effects 
in many spheres of society; and (c) the changing status of women, a 
dynamic movement manifested largely through changing attitudes, mores and 
normsT 
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Legislation ^ Since 1963 four laws have been enacted to assure women 
equality in employment and education. 

The Equal Pay Act, passed in 1963,\ promised equal pay for equal work. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was amended by the Equal - 
Employment Opportunity Act of 1972 to prohibit employers from discriminating 
against an individual with respect to hiring, firing, promotion, or fringe 
benefits, or on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 

In 1964 Executive Order 1^,246 was amended to apply to most public and 
private schools, colleges, and universities. This Order prohibits discri- 
mination by requiring elimination of all Klfscriminatory conditions, whether 
intentional or inadvertent, and affinnative' action to recruit, employ, and 
promote qualified members of groups formerly excluded. 

Title IX of the Education Amendment of 1972 prohibits educational 
institutions from denying admission to or discriminating on the basis of • 
sex from any educational programs or activities receiving Federal funds. 
This legislation is of particular Importance becauseCit goes beyond employ- 
ment opportunities to educational opportunities. Specifically, it affects- 
most student organizations and athletic teams, and. admission requirements 
for colleges, universities, and professional schoo/ls. 

The women's move :^nt of the 1960' s. No one/force has^dpne mbre to 
heighten the concern with equality than the women's movement of the 1960's, 
The movement is a combination of a variety of groups, styles, and organi- 
zations. 

The movement has two branches. One consists of large and prominent 
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organizations such as the National Organization for Women (NOW), the Women's 
Equity .Actfdn League ^(kAL), the Federally kmployed Women (FEW), and the • 
National Women's Pol itlca-T' Caucus (NWPC). Ilhe activities of this branch 



tend to focus on legal and economic problems, with specific emphasis on-the 
problems of working women. /These organizations all began as hierarchical 



national organizations lacking a grass-roots base, and tended to be or- 

■ ■ ' . 

ganized along traditional and formal lines. 

The other branch is comprised of many small groups engaged in a variety 
of activities. It tends to have a' mass base without a national organiza- 
tion or national^ leadefshipt Its membership is younger and more homogeneous 
than that of the more traditional branch in that- it tends, to be predominantly 
white, middle class, and college educated (Freeman,- 1975). This second- .v" 
branch has much in comm^^n ,with the'-yocith movement. \ ' • 

C hanging status of womerf . The ^onien's movement has had great impact. 

In some areas the rela^ti0nship between mdyement and impact Is easily dis- 

\ ' -J 
cernaule; in others, existing social conditions are so closely intey^meshed 

^ t : ^ " ^ 

with the movement that it it tehuous to isolate the movement as the major 

influence. Regardless of the source, however ,\the following changes can 

'be ider>tified/( Freeman, 1975): . • 

1. Reconditioning American people to accept sexual equality 
as the* norm of social and personal behavior, thereby 
prompting /both women and men to question the role of the 
femal6' in/ American society; 

/ - ' ^ 

^ 2. Pubiicizing^women's activities and achievements,* whicji 
has had the effect of legitimizing women's rights as a 
relevant/ public concern; 
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3. Creating a climate of expectations that something should 
be done . . . about educational and employment equality; 

4. Providing information, d^ta and testimony'. . . (for policy 
changes), grass-roots re aarch, and grass-roots support; 
and, 

5. Developing many social service projects and small autono- 
mous groups emphasizing counseling, referrals,' reforms, 
and education, (pp. 234-235) 

* 

What Does All of This Mean? 

These changes have had profound jmpact on;Women as leaders. First, 
the context in which women exercise leadership has changad and broadened. 
Second,, women's groups are emerging that are organized around less tradi- 
tional issues. Third, established ' rganizations are reexa-ining their 
^structures and ptirposes. 

Broadening of the areas cf women's leadership . One of the' rrost signi 
ficant determinants of a woman's role in the labor force and of her eco- 
nomic and social status is l)er level of education. Though women in 
general still do not remain in school as long as men, there has been an 
increase in percentage and absolute numbers of women entering degree 
programs. Women a're increasingly in a more competitive position on the 
bachelor's level and are beginning" to make some headway in professional 

t 
! 

field^. More and jmore women are also pursuing degrees in traditionally 

male dominated areas. " 

\ 

As educational attainment is increasing, so are. the percentage of 

women! entering the work force and the length of work life for women. 

I ' i 

AlsOjj as a dlrectj outcome of increased education and affirmative action 

I . ■ • i 



more women are assuming management positions in business and industry and 
administrative positions in education. 

Women are experiencing a greater demand for leadership in their per- 
As more women remain single, marry later, or divorce, 
they find themselves more involved in interests outside of traditional house- 
hold roles. Whethejr a woman's rnain focus is her career or her family and 
household or a conbination of these, she must exercise considerably more 
leadership and direction in a multiplicity of rales. 

Emerging women's groups I -.Society is often unaccepting or nonsuppor- 



tive of a woman who chooses otheri than a traditional role. Women's organi- 
zations and groups can play a sighif^icant part in helping women to cope 
better with societal and economic! demands as well as daily activities. 
The positions 'women hold in organizations and the roles they assume in them 
are'important ties between ^the individual and the total society (Ferriss, 
1971). 

In recent yeairs the number of women's organizations has increased, 
membership has grown, and* shifts have occurred in organizational interests 



and affiliation, 
life organization 



While there- has been a decline in membership in rural 
ij, in hereditary organizations, and in fraternal and 
ethnic organizations, membership, in general women's clubs (federated clubs) 
has remained fairly constaiit. On the other hand, the. expanding interests 
of women are indicated by increases in membership in sports and recreation- 
oriented organizations, religious affiliated organizations, a. Vself- 
improvement organizations. The greatest membership growth has occurred in 
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groups and organizations concerned with improving the status of women in 
our society—be it through education, employment, politics, economics, or 
lifestyles (Barrer, 1975). 

Women's groups are emerging that are organized around less traditional 
issues. Some of these have developed as part of the women's movement, but 
all of them are manifestations of the heterogeneity of the female popula- 
tion and the diversity of their needs. Many of these groups are small, 
consisting of rrom five to -thirty women. Cohesiveness is often derived from 
personal contact and affiliation and from feminist publications. These 
groups may assume a variety of functions, , but they are quite consistent 
in their organizational styles (Freen)ari, 1975). Common characteristics 
of such groups are a conscious lack of formal structure, a conscious lack 
of hierarchy, and a sharing of tasks. The groups are not purely democratic, 
and there is usually a power structure; but elections, voting,. and desig- 
-nated authoritative positions are an exception. Membership is purely sub- 
jective: , Participants are those who consider themselves participants, and 
often control stems from peer-group pressure* 

These groups exhibit the characteristics of participatory groups and 
occasionally develop an informal structure that coincides with fulfilling 
an immediate need. Freeman identifies four conditions which often char- 
acterize groups organized around nontraditional issues: 

1. A task orientation, 

1. Membership that is relatively small and homogeneous, • 
3. A high degree of communication. 



4. A low degree of specialization. 
Groups with these characteristics may experience severe organizational 
stress because of • the difficulty of focusing participants* energy on pro- 
ductive tasks and the large amount of time required to build up the trust, 
acceptance, and mutual understanding necessary for successful functioning. 
Therefore, a great amount of the nrembers* time and energy must be spent on 
group process rather than on identifying and working to achieve specific 
objectives. 

Many nontraditional groups have specific issue orientations and exist 
independent of national or regional ties. When the issues for which they 
were developed cease to exist or become irrelevant, these organizations 
may have to set new goals or- disband. Another common factor in such groups 
is their rejection of the formal bureaucratic structure- in the external 
environment. This can inhibit their effectiveness if their objectives are 
tied to societal change and they depend upon educating the external com- 
munity. The discuss.ion of nontraditional groups has focused primarily on 
the organizational dynamics because a major thrust of OWLS is the strength- 
ening of the intergroup components in these organizations;- 

Reexamination of purposes of established organizations . ^ While groups 
emerging from the women's movement are focusing on nont!*aditional issues 
with a minimal amount of structure, many est: *^''ished organizations are 
undergoing intensive organizational analysis through membership surveys, 
goal setting sessions, and observations by external consul tants. For some 
groups, this has resulted'in a clearer articulation of purpose. ' . 
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Some established organizations are broadening tlmir appeal to younger 
or new members, changing bylaws to provide for greater participation through 
shorter terms of office and increased representation. Thus, many prof es- ^ 
sional and educational organizations are no longer viewed as "closed" or 
as interested only in promoting the status quo. Otiiers'have created a 
department, office or committee concerned with the status of women. Many 
predominately male professional organizations have appointed a subgroup or 
caucus'^to work on women's concerns, focusing on employment rights or serv- 
ing as a clearinghouse to identify women candidates for positions> 

There is little evidence that established tra^»itional groups are « ' 
changing from a formalized organizational pattern to one'jof less structure; 
rather, they tend to experience a|jecline in membership and participation 
if the organization no loager seems relevant to members' needs. 

Summary 

^ As the early organizing of women around work-related issues prepared 
the way for self-improvement clubs, and later for civic and professional 
organizations, today's organizations are preparing women for new roles and 
responsibilities that will broaden their scope of involvement and influ- 
ence. 

The social and economic conditions of the 20th century, in general, 
are more compatible to the changing status of v/omen than those of the past. 
Witness, for example, the dramatic changes that have occurred in women's 
roles and responsibilities during the first ten years of the contemporary 
women's movement as compared with those that occurred during 70 years of ' 
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the earlier women^/nghts movement. 

In th^^p^od of rapid change, it becomes even more important for- 
amen 'S/Ofganizations to provide meinbers with the knowledge and skills' they 
neea to become strong and effective leaders. 
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— - II. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

o \ 

We are reviewing the literature for two reasons: to- see if there are 
differences in the leadership styles of men and women and to determine if 
there is a need for a leadership skills program for women. Leader perfor- 
mance, leadership styles, and some attributes of female leadership are 
examined in this review. 

It is important first to establish a working definition of leadership. 
Although one may easily locate many definitions in texts on leadership and 
groups, Napier and Gershenfeld (1973) have expressed our viewpoint quite 
well. ''Leadership is defined as the frequency with which an individual 
may be identified as one whp influences or directs the behavior of others 
within the group" (p. 153). So", the leader is that person whose role in the 
group is more powerful (i.e., influential) than that of others. Nothing 
in the definition makes any reference to gender. Since the leadership 
function can theoretically be- performed by any member, our next "question 
has to do with who attempts to lead. Several factfors are -involved in that 
issue: 

The degree of coordination required by the task, the ability to 
diagnose, the ability to perform the needed behavior, the impor- 
tance of the task, the possibilities of actiOJi leading to success, 
the feelings of personal acceptance or rejection, (op. cit., p. 153) 

In addition to possessing abilities related to accomplishing tasks,, those 
attempting to lead need to feel confident that they can perform the func- 
tion and a sense of support from the group members/ 

Another writer defines four variables involved injeadership: (1) the 



characteristics of the leader; (2) the attitudes, needs, and personal 
characteristics of the followers;' (3) the characteristics of the organiza- * 
tibn (its purpose, structure, and nature of tasks 'performed); and (4) the 
social, economic, and political milieu. A comprehensive leadership training 
program must take all these variables into account (McGregor, 1966). 

In keeping with our society's stereotypic view of male as dominant 
and female as submissive At is commonly assumed that women will have dif- 
ficulty with positions of leadership.. Some of the 'Ktisfature supports 
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that hypothesis. Megargee (1969) matched high dominant and low dominah'^, 
men and women (4 groups) in pairs to perform two tasks. High, domiria^nt \ 
women felt inhibited. from assuming leadership^ even with lo\y. dominant* »men, 
/Whether the task was male-oriented or sexr.neutral . 

Schein (1973) asked male middle managers to describe males in gonera.l, ^ 
females in generalj and successful middle managers.. There was no resent- 

V 

blance between their ratings of the characteristics of women and those of ' 
successful middle managers. When she made the same request of female middle 
managers two years later (1975), the results were pssentially the same. 
However, the women were more apt to believe that the characteristics of 
successful managers could be ascribed to both sexes, not just to men. 
This finding implies a change in attitude toward women, a very crucial 
part of reducing sex-role stereotyping of leaders. 

Bartol (1974) examined the effect of dominance in female or male lead-' 
ers on the, satisfaction of subordinates. She found that satisfaction with 
the teari) interaction was significantly greater among male-member groups 



with high-dominant female leaders. However, for those same male-member 
groups, satisfaction with the taSk structure was higher with high-dominant 
male leaders. Women followers in mixed-member groups^ with high-dominant 
male leaders had low .^satisfaction scores. 

^ Jacobsen and Effertz (1974) examined sex roles and leaclership. They 
requested subordinates and leaders to rate the leaders' performance. When 
the performance of the male arjd female leaders was equal, the female leaders 
perceived themselves, and were , .rceived by subordinates, as doing a better' 
job than male leaders. Why did the women rate themselves higher and'.recelve 
better ratings? Perhaps as leaders they gained confidence from performing,. 
;,well; perhaps the subordinates were "SAirprised" to see the task accompli sheid. 
The actual reasons cannot be determined. ^ However, it is important to remem- 
ber that female leaders actually perfornied as well as (and wfere perceived 
as better; than) male leaders. This indicates. that standards do not need 
to be lowered for women; on the other hand, it does not support the notion 
that a woman must be better qualified than a man to hold a TeadershTpr-posi- 
tion. Essentially, the authors conclude that, given equal preparation, 
^'^differences in performance between men and women will more likely be a 
matter of perception than a matter of fact" (p. 395)* 

Chapman and Luthans (1975) agree that both women and men can be effec- 
tive leaders. Their review of the literature suggests no difference be- 
tween male anr* female leadersh'ip styles, but does indicate It differ^ncee*;'.^' 
in leadership behaviors. It appears that y/om.en are more accommodating of 
subordinates, but do not operate fn a style different from men in leadership 
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positions. They learned that, at the time of their literature search, 
neither men nor women thought very highly of the abilities of female lead- 
ers. 

Denmark and Diggory (1966) questioned leaders and members of college 
sororities and fraternities concerning leadership style. Contrary to their 
^^pectations, they learned that women exhibit somewhat less--and receive 

\ 

approval for fewer— authoritarian practices than do men. When asked to 
describe characteristics of "good" leaders, men and women were in close 
agreement. However, the destViptions showed little similarity to the actual 
or desired behaviprs by which they characterized present leaders. It can 
only be concluded that the "authoritarian" styU is very complex. Sex 
stereotyping may well have been a factor in the responses. 

V 

The following study points out that women do have or can learn the 
attributes of leadership. Denmark, McKenna, Juran and Greenberg (1976) 
asked observers to record nonverbal interactions of dyads in a university 
setting- The subjects were males and females ranging in status from deans 
to graduate students. The researchers were surprisfid co learn that there 
were no significant differences between males and females on any of the 
measures (smiling, arm movement, forward lean, eye contact, head nodding, 
back lean, straight lean, object manipulation,, and self-manipulation). 
Another intriguing result was the behavior of higher status subjects 
They showed mQre affiliative behavior on most of the measures than did 
lower status^ subjects, females of higher status showed, less, not^more, 
affiliative behavior with their own^sex than did lower status females^- 



the converse was true for males. Smiling occurred more often in lower 
Status subjects than high, but was shown more by higher status females 
than males. - ^ 

Since universities are organizations which are more .dynamic. than static, 

the literature predicts that a^ more participative leadership style would be 

« 

desirable. It has-been socially acceptable for women to acquire the attri- 
butes of the participative leader, such as responsiveness and sensitivity 
to others. Research data seem to support the idea that women, have greater 
concern for relationships among people than men. This quality should be 
recognized as a strongly positive indicator of the leadership potential of 
women. Many of the so-called sex differences in ability, attitudes, and 
personality are not based on hard data, but^^on sex-role stereotyping. 
Differences in individuals who happen to be males or females should no"" be 
generalized and labeled as sex differences. 

In her book The Not-So-Helpless^ Female (1973), Sommers discusses' 
organizations and leadership. She agrees with Denmark when she says that 
many organizations constructed from male-oriented models "are too caught 
up with the business at hand to take the time for 'sensitivity*" (p. 78). 
She advocates a balanced approach: Make sure members feel able to parti- 
cipate, but avoid becoming an encounter group. She believes leaders must 
understand the power in organizations and should be knowledgeable about 
issues on which groups should rightfully spend their energies. 

, Collegiate women who function in leadership positions cannot be uni- 
formly defined and placed in a single category. Their individual differences 
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are very evident. Some operate quite effectively in a denx)cratic style; 
others work best within an authoritarian framework. Some prefer to dele- 
gate many of the organization's responsibilities among the members; others 
are integrally involved in all aspects of the group's activities. Most are 
respected by the members who have designated them as leaders. , . 

A common problem bothers these collegiate leaders: mey lack confi- 
dence in their ability to serve as effective leaders. Some women manifest- 
this feeling by assuming an overconfident ' air; others respond by deciding 
any task is too large for them to undertake. This underestimation of -self 
has a definite impact on their leadership effectiveness. 

Other problems are evident in varying degrees. Some collegiate women 
leaders need to learn more about parliamentary procedures. Many are una- 
ware of group processes and the effect the group has on the individual. 
They need to learn techniques for increasing active participation ampng 
the members. Most would benefit from programs designed to enhance com- 
munication skills. Many are unaware of the impact of their surroundings 
on the organization. A number do not realize hgw their leadership style 
affects the members of the grpup. 

In short, collegiate women leaders need a leadership skill-building 
program which is aimed at increasing their knowledge of the dynamics of 
leadership, enhancing their ability to promote individual participation 
in the group, and augmenting their leadership competencies. ' 

The literature shows us that women can, and do, function effectively 
as leaders, the* research also indicates that women need to deyelop more 
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self-confidence and learn team-building skills. A comprehensive leadership 
training program designed to train women to be leaders must first help 
women to recognize their unique strengths, build upon those, and then 
teach women the .skills necessary for effective lee^dership. 
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III. OVERVIEW OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 

^ The awakened interest ^in developing women's potential has given birth 
to a wide number of instructional programs specifically designed for women. 

Whether these programs take the form" of adult ^education cour^ses. Hour-long 

J' 

seminars, day-long encounteir: groups,, or single-session training experiences 
they are all dir^ected toward women's self-improvement. 

v. - - _ _ 

Two General Types of Programs " 

Beverly L. Kaye and Adele M. Scheele (1975) conducted a survey of 60 
leadership training ^programs which revealed that two types of programs are 
currently being offered. The 'first, a life-planning model, teaches women 
skills that enable them to, take charge of and direct their own lives. 
Included in these courses is^^training in negotiating one's importance, 
solving problems creatively, establishing personal -goals. The second 
category concerns specific management or organizational competencies in 
such fields as public relations, managing finances, writing proposalt, con- 
ducting meetings. 

One' limitation that we see in these programs is that they restrict 
theiV* focus to either the organization or the individual. For example, 
the sole emphasis of work-related courses is the organization. The objec- 
tive of these courses is to teach women the most effective way to meet 
organizational jjeeds .within the existing pyramidal framework. Little 
attention is given to the individual woman—her special - aptitudes, her 
special needs. On the other hand, the life-planning courses concentrate 
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enljirely on the individual, specifically on developing -individual abilities* 
Such courses fail to ^reat the individual as a part of a larger structure 
and fail to teach her how to function within an organizational context. 

Such a narroi#t|ocus results in still another limitation—selective 
applicability of learned skills. Consequently, the graduate of a program 
in management may lack essential interpersonal skills, while the graduate 
of a life-planning course may find her insights insufficient when operating 
ih an organizational setting. . It appears that although programs in both ' 
Categories may be quite effective in, meeting specific needs, these programs 
io not deal with leadership as a factor of both the individual and.ttie or- 
/ganization. In fact, both aspects are important and should ^be considered 
simultaneously for maximal benefit. 



Sensitivity/Personal Growth Groups 

There are other types of training programs that also deserve our con- 
sideration. One of the mit popular is sensitivity/personal growth groups. 
These programs are not specifically designed for female enrollees nor is 
their primary goal the development of leadership potential. We are con- . 
sidering them here because they are widely offered and are sometimes viewed 
as a spHngboard to accepting the challenge of leadership. The sexual 
integration of such groups stems from the assumption that men and .women 
need the same things in order to become more self-accepting.., -% 

Ann Harris, Director of the Springfield, Massachusetts Center for Human 
Development, reviews one such program ("The-TORI Model of Change and the 
Changing Woman," 1975) and illustrates how it fails to ^aid women by 
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of student organizations. The purpose of. s'uch programs is, for example, 
to instruct ,an officer in how to be a good jtreasurer. The most obvious 
limitation of these programs is that theirjfocus is on the office, not on 
the individual holding the office. So whi|e the treasurer may develop some 
expertise iin handling money as a result of such a training program, little 
or'no emphasis will have been given to developing leadership skills in 
general. ^What is learned thus has limited ^ ansferability to other settings 
that require leadership skills. . | 

, All of these programs serve a specijFic and necessary function, bMt 
their specificity precludes their being /considered as broad-based leader- 
ship training programs. / " > 



IV. RATIONALE FOR. OPTIMIZING WOMEN'S LEADERSHIP SKILLS (OWLS) 

A leadership training program designed to enhance and/or develop 
leadership skills should include componerits that focus on the individual 
as well as on her interaction with the organization. If we as counselors 
neglect either of these components in workshop planning, we are ignoring^. 
..the important linkage that exists between member motivation and organiza- 
tional goal attainment. ' , ' 

What the organi zati on '.s. expectations are for its individual members 
is as important as what the individual's expectations are for the organi- 
zation. In order for an individual to make the transition from joiner to 
member, or member- to leader, she must believe that what she hopes to gain 
from group participation is compatible with the organization's expectations 
of her. This requires some assessment of both the individual and 'the 
organization. . . ■ 

Assessment of the individual means looking at what she brings to the 
organization in terms of skills and clarifying what she wants from the 
organization in terms of satisfaction or. reward. Assessment of the organi- 
zation means looking at how well the organi zat^'on meets its purposes through 
utilization of members' skills and how well it provides its jnembers with a 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment. 

The model that we present here .is based on skill development and allows 
for such assessment. We identify skill levels, which provides us with in- 
formation about what needs to.be taught and gives us a point from' which to ■ 



they can apply in most facets of their lives. Regardless of the lifestyle 
a woman chooses, she will be able to utilize the skills she develops througli 
leadership training.- The mission of counselors is to help individuals to 
maximize their potential. We' are doing a disservice to women if we do not 
equip them with skills necessary to lead, whether it be in business, educa- 
tion, government, or at hoige. 

The group approach to leadership skill development stems from a base 
that is both practical and philosophical. ,Wjth budgets tightening, work- 
loads increasing, and accountability becomiJd.g a byword in our profession, 
counselors must maximize the time spent with students—the group approach 
allows us to do so; Even if this were not the case, the group approach 
would still be preferable; Whert we teach leadership iskills, what better 
place to do so than within a group setting? Being with others allows women 
to share their fears, hopes, and successes and thus learn ffom one another. 
Because one r " the factors that frequently inhibits women from assuming 
leadership positions is a concern for how Others will see them in that 
position, this learning becomes invaluable. The opportunity for sharing 
also helps them to assess their leadership roles more realistically. 
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V. MODEL 

A. Organizational Assessment ^ 

We can view an organization as a composite of what each member brings 
to it in terms of individual abilities, interests, values and needs. How- 
ever, an organization. is more than just the sum of the contributions of its 
members. When 'two people form a partnership, each contributes his/her 
individual characteristics anfl'what is formed from thik blend is' a rela- 
tionship that has an identity of its own. An organization can be ieen in 
the same way. When members interact with one another, sharing, learning, 
and growing together around a common purpose, they become more than a group 
of ten or twenty women—they become a synergistic organization. 

Purpjpse 

> Many groups never achieve our definition of an organization because 
they are unclear about their purpose. Knowing why the group exists, is fund 
amental and perhaps the first step to organizational assessment. For estab- 
lished -groups, determir^ation of purpose can begin with an examination of 
the original charter or any written goal statement. If a group has a 
national affiliation, it will be necessary to compare the national purpose 
to the goals of the local group. Newly-formed groups will need to identify 
clearly their reason for being and state that in v;ritten form. 

Aotivity 

If groups are unsure of .their purpose or lack agreement as. to what it 
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is or should.be, the following exercise is helpful. Representatives of an 
organization attending the workshop can then take this exercise back to 
,their organization. It is preferable that someone not in the organization 
facilitate this exercise. 

Ask members individually^ to list. what each sees as the primary ..purpose 
'^for the organization's*existence. How or why did the members come together 
in the first place? Then record each member's response on a chalkboard. 

Questions for* discussion 

1- Do the statements reflect a similarit> of purpose? 

2. Is there a difference between how old and new members perceive 
the purpose? 

3. Is there a difference between how the leadership and general mem- ' 
bership view the purpose? 

4. What are the similarities between' the purposes as stated by the 
members and the formal purpose stated in the charter or constitution? 

The discussion around these questions can help the member? determine 
how much they agree on the primary purpose, whether they understand the 
purpose, and what meaning it .jas for them as a group. 

Activity 

If an organization finds it difficult to determine a primary purpose or 
if there is lack of consensus about the purpose, the following exercise 
will *be useful. 

Ask them as a group to record the organization's activities in the 
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-past year. What do the recorded activities tell' them about their purpose 
or lack of purpose? • , 

• \ This exercise will help the memb^ers to define the purpose in terms of 
pa^^t activities and provide an opportunity for them to discuss any mea iing- 
fulVelated issues. Once an organization is a\/are of its purpose, the mem-: 
bers Should evaluate how relevant that purpose is to their present organS 
zatiori The purpose may have held great meaning for the founders, but may' 
be just a string of words to the present pmbers. ' 

■J 

Environ nent 



Organizations do no,t operate in isolation. The organization and its 
membe/s are part of a larger community which can have as significant an 
impatt on the workings of the organization as the organization can have on 
the community. Therefore, it is' vital that an organization understand the 
environment in which it exists and interacts. For example, the current 
women's movement has been able to accomplish more in a shorter period of 
time than the suffragettes of the 1920's because the environment we live 
in. today is more supportive of women's rights. 

Questions for discussion . ^ * 

1. What population in your community do you serve or wish to influence? 

2. Is the community aware of your existence? 

3. How does the community accept your organization's purposes, mem- 
bership,'- and leadership? 

4. Are there other organizations in the community with purposes simil^ 
lar to yours? How are you similar to or different from them? What is \' 
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jfour relationship with these organizations'? . ; • 

\ 5. Do you have' county, state, or national affiliations? What Is 
yo\^r responsibility to these affiliations? '• 

^ Not "Only fs it important for members. to examine their external envirdn- 
ment', they will also need to examine the organization's internal climate. 
Assessing the internal climate serves* as a' barometer of member satisfaction 
with the workings of the organization. The group should respond to the 
following questions as a whole, not as individual members. 

Questions for dis cussion 

1. . Who joins your organization? j 

2. How important is affiliation with your organization to you, the 
members? ^ " 

V 

3- . What characteristics do you ascribe to individuals who join your 
organization? How are you similar to or different from other members of 
your organization? (This latter questioh enables individuals in the group 
to assess how they differ from the group as a whole.) 

4". What is the level of members* commitment?' (Members can judge this"^ 

I' 

by considering the extent of their participation in the organization's 
activities.) 

5. Do you consider members capable of performing the tasks necessary 
for the, accomplishment of the organization's purposis? 

Power and Authority 

Power and authority are important factors in both the internal and 



external environment of an organization. A common reason for individuals 
coming together and forming organizations is their desire to establish a 

J'_ower_base. Organizations should consider, two^asp.ects„of„power_in-.thei.r 

.assessment. One is the amount of influence individur"" members exercise 
within the group. The other is the- degree of power and influence the or- 
ganization xerts beyond. its boundaries. 

In oraer to, determine where power lies within the organization, parti- 

o 

A, 

cipants need to examine the formal power structure (e.g., who is the Presi- 
•dent, committee chairperson, etc.) as well as the informal lii s of authority. 
It would not be surprising for participants to discover that sometimes the 
people who are the most powerful in some organizations are not the elected 
leaders. 

The following questions will help members to determine who has the 
power within the organization. These questions are to be answered indi- 
vidually and then discjssed by the organization's workshop representatives. 

Questions for discussion 

1. Whom would you select to be the spokesperson for your organization? . 

0 

2. Who in the organization delegates responsibility? 

3r If you have a task to accomplish, whose advice would you seek? 
4- When you talk with others about the organization, to which indi- 
vidual do you refer with pride? 

The degree of power an organization exerts outside its boundaries is 
another aspect of power that is important to assess. Whether or not the 



organization wishes actively to influ^hce other^ outside the organization, 
some evaluation of it.will occur by others in the community. 

1. Do other groups seek your advice, opinions, and support? 
2* Are honmembers aware of or responsive to the activities of your 
pr^up? 

3. Does the community actively seek your endorsement of projects and 
programs? 

4. How would the community generr""' " describe your organization? ^ 
Innovative? fJeactive? Easily identifier . Little known? Active?' Pass:ve? 
HigfKor low status? How does this affect the power your organization exerts 
within the community? 

Leadership 

While power and authority are significant aspects of leadership, addi- 
tional elements such as leadership behaviors, styles, and patterns should 
also be part of the assessment. The term leader is used hero to refer to 
the elected or appointed positions people hold. Leadership is a broader, 
term referring to the amount of influence any member has. This distinction 
should be made in responding, to the q?'estions. 

Questions for discussion 

1. Who are the designated leaders and how were they selected? 

2. How are leadership positions defined both formally and informally? 

< 

3. What are the leaders* functions both in and outside the group? 
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How much power do those who exercise leadership have? 
How is that similar to or different from the power exercised by ^ 
the designated leaders? ^ - — 

4. In what ways does the leadership exercise power? 

5. Compare the use of power by formal and informal leaders.. 

6. What is the style of the leaders of your organization— autocratic, 
democratic, laissez-faire? . 

Communication Patterns ^ 

Communication patterns, both formal^ and informal, are a facet of 
leadership, and identification of these patterns helps to determine the 
relationships among members. 

Questions for disoussion 

1. Formal networks-Whdt is the pattern as dictated by the structure? 

2. Informal networks— How is information unofficially transmitted? 

3. Where and how does conmuni cation take place outside of announced 
meetings? 

4. Do certain, subgro»ips within the organization seem to have their 
own informal communication network? 

If so, what impact does that have on the formal network? 

5. What formal and informal communication patterns exist between the 
group and the external environment? 

Decision-Making 

Often groups are not cognizant of the processes they use to make 
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decisions. This lack of awareness can have several results: Members may 
\ express dissatisfaction with group decisions, decisions may be made that 
\ do not reflect the best thinking and experience of group members, confusion 
\and a lack of cooperation may occur among organization members, the organi- 
zation may lack unity in achieving its goals and purposes* 

In order for groups to analy.:e their decision-making process they must 
determine whether they use a systematic approach to decision -ma king, whether 
ttieys^ek a high level of member participation in decision-making, and 
whether some members are more influential than others in making the group's 
. decisions. 

Questions for discussion 

1. How are decisions made in your organization? 

2. Under what circumstances are most group decisions made? Who makes 
them? Where are they made, e.g., formal meetings, in committee, informal 
discussion among a few members? 

3. How much do the organization's leader?; share decision-making 
responsibilities? 

4. What factors within your organization affect decision-making, 
e.g., group size, influential members, formal leaders, the presence of con- 
flict? 

5. When decisions are made, who or what influences you the most and 

why? 

6. How does the organization evaluate past decisions? 
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Organ i zati ona 1 Mai ntenance 

It is easy to get caught up in the housekeeping chores of running an 

-A^93J^:'Z3ti9r.:._..Keeping_^r^^^^^^ . 

correspondence, although essential to organizational maintenance, are often 
time consuming and may beco the central focus of the organization. When " 
an organization allows this to occur, it can 'lose sight of its broader 
purposes. Conversely, an organization can focus exclusively on the broader 
purpose and neglect those tasks that are essential to day-to-day activities. 
Therefore, it is important to assess where members' energies are focused 
and how much emphasis is placed on maintenance functions. 

Questions for disoussion 

1. What amount of time is spent and who is responsible for the fol- 
lowing activities: 

Recruitment and training of new members 

Formal communications, i.e., newsletters, mailings, minutes 

Fiscal operations such as collecting dues, raising funds 

Recordkeeping 

Determination of meeting time, place 

Care of organizational property, i.e., office space, equipment, 
supplies 

2. Who initiates and designates these organizational maintenance 
activities? 

3. In your opinion, does your organization' spend too little or too 
much *:ime on organizational maintenance? 



4. Does your organization evaluate its progress toward its stated 
goals? If so, how? " 

5. How does your organization communicate its goals and purposes to 
-newer members? - - - ~ . . . 

6. How does your organization provide for the transition between 
outgoing and newly elected officers? 

7. How does your organization respond to change, both internal and 
external? Does it encourage or initiate change?; 

' .8- If your organization is one in which there is a high turnover of 

\ 

membership, how do you ()rovide for continuity? 

B> Individual Assessment 

Member attrition. is high when organizations fail to recognize and 
meet the individual needs of members. Member satisfaction is increased 
when the organization's goals are in accord with members' personal goals. 
Therefore, it is to the organization's benefit .for individual members to 
assess their reasons for group participation. 

Individual Goals — Questions for disaussion 

1. What were your initial reasons for joining the organization, i.e. 

/ 

to make friends, to learn new skills, to have political impact, to give 
service to others? 

2. How long have you been a member? How has the status of your 
membership changed? Are you satisfied with your present role and your 



degree of participation? 

3. How are your personal goals similar to the organization's goals? 

4. How do. you respond when some of vour goals are'''not being met? 

Individual Contributions -^"Quesiions for discussion 

1- What skills do you^bring to the organization? How are your skills 

bein': utilized? / 

/ ' 

2. How well do you think you do the following activities: 

/ 

Delegate responsibility 

/ 

Initiate an activity ' ' . * 

Communicate one-to-one and in a group setting 
Make decisions 

Establish priorities, set goals 
Manage timef ' ' . . 

• Influence others 
Chair a committee » 
Resolve conflicts 

3. What skills would you like to develop or. improve? 

4. How wpuld other members assess your contributions? Are you satis- 
fied with that assessment? 

Individual Satisfaction— gt^gattc/n^* for discussion . 

1. How have you benefited from your involvement with the organization? 
To what extent has it met your initial expectations? 

Z. How would you like things to be different for you within the 
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organization? 

3. What have you learned about yourself? 

C. Skill r^dules 

The modules represented in OWLS are designed to' help members develop 
skills that will benefit both themselves and the organization of which they 
are a part. The prpgram c:..^ists of six key modules that are critical to 
leadership development for women. Other modules could certainly be added, 
but these six provide a good foundation for women who have assumed or wish - 
to assume leadership roles in either ^erging or established organizations. 

The description of each module includes the objective, fjjndamental 
concepts, and related activities. The related activities may be supple- 
mented or replaced by other activities of the facilitator's choice. The 
bibliography includes several resources that contain additional activities. 

Module I. Group Buildincj 
Objectives 

To provide participants with an understanding of the importance of 
group building. To involve participants in a group building experience. 

Conaepts 

1. Group building is the process by which organizations bind their 
members into a cohesive working unit. It facilitates a blend of individual 
and organizational expectations. 
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Z\ Grpup building must be viewed as an activity that occurs not only 
in the "-early stages of a group's development but also, if group cohesion 
is to be maintained, throughout the life of the organization. 

/ 
/ 

...V, 3. Group building is an organisational maintenance activity which 
promotes member satisfaction and, wlj^n ignored, results in member discontent. 

4. Group building should include both the assimilation of new members " 
and the rejuvenation of members oflloftg standing. 

5. Organizational goals are accomplished when members work as a 

'if 

cohesive unit. That cohesive uni| is developed through group buflding 
activities. 

Aotivity — Individual J. 

Instruct the group to fo,}^ JVads. Each dyad must be composed of mem- 
bers from the same organization. When the dyads are formed, give the .. 
following directions; ''l/m going ^to ask you to complete some statements. 
Each of you will take m turn completing these statements. Please do not 
discuss the statements /r make any further, response to them." 

■ / '\ 

Tm glad you're A member i f this- organization because . . . 
I think your mofit valuable contributii)n' has been . . . 
I would like to work together with you on . . . 
What I enjoy least about my participation ir ... 
What I enjoy piost about my participation is . . . 
I would like" this organization more if . . . 
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Aatixyity — Organization 

When the dyads have completed this exercise, suggest to the group 
that the entire organization may find it useful to consider some of these 
statements. 

Questions for discussion 

1. How much time does your organization -spend in group building 
activities? 

2. What are some of these activities and ^ho participates in them? 

3. Have or could they be helpful? In what way? 

Module IL Decision-Making 
Ob.jeative 

To teach a rational approach to decision-making for both individual 
and organizational use. 

Conoeyts 

1. There is a rational approach to decision-making. Informed deci- 
sions^, require a thoughtful process. 

2. - Effective decision-making presumes an openness to reevaluate the 
outcome of decisions made. 

3. Time can be'an important factor in decision-making. 

4. Decisions shdyld be made when the greatest number of alternatives 
are available with which the individual or organization can cope. 

5. Too few alternatives can result in impulsive decision-making; too 
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many alternatives can be overwhelming and delay the decision-making process. 

There are seven key steps to effective decision-making: 

1. Identify the problem. 

2. Choose to act on the problem identified. 

3. Gather all relevant information. 

4. Generate alternatives. 

5. Evaluate each alternative in terms of desired outcomes 

6. Select an alternative- 

7. Commit the alternative to action. 

A' 

AoHvity — Individuals deQision-making 

Ask each participant to analyze a past decision. Encourage her to 
look at the process by which the decision was made rather than judge the 
worth of the decision. She should consider the following items in this 
analysis: 

1. The number of alternatives that were considered. 

2. The amount of information gathered about each alternative. 
'3. The personal factors which affected the alternatives such as 

values, interests, abilities. 

4. The environmental factors which affected the alternatives such 
as time, place, money, expectations of others. 

5. The method used to evaluate alternatives. 

6. The perspective from which the decision was made. (Were long- 
range implications considered?) 
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7. The level of comn^itment to the decision. ! (Was the decision 
implemented?) 

Activity — Groi4> ' daHsioU'-rrnkinq 
The following are some organizational impediments to effective group 

decision-making: \ 

\ 

1. Members are not encouraged to voice differing opinions. Conflict 

is viewed as destructive and is not seen as a way of ge/ierating alternatives. 

2. Time is spent discussing information. 

3. Individual- members feel a lack of invplvement that may result from 
such factors as doubt about the importance of the' decision, lack of cer- 
tainty about the implementation of the decision/ littl^ or no feedback on 
the consequences of previous decisions. ' 

4. The orjinization fails to evaluate decisions iri relation to its 
goals aiid. purposes. / _ 

The purpose of this activity is to examine how decision-making styles 
and outcomes can vary when participants are provided with 'the same infor- 
mation. 

Divide the participants into small groups. Suggest a decision to 
be made by the groups. The decision should involve a group concern such 
as disbursement of funds or determination of .committee tasks, and you should 
provide three possible alternatives for thfe groups to consider. Tell the 
groups that they can request any information they wo Id like concerning 
this decision within a certain time limit (8-10 minutes). You will act as 
a resource person for information, and all requests for information must 
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be generated from the group. You will give only the information that is 
specifically asked for, and only during the allotted period of time. 

After the question period, in which all groups have had access to the 
same information, allow the groups a specific period of time (15 minutes) 
in which to arrive at a de.ision. Encourage' them to arrive at a consensus. 
Then ask each group to share its decision. with the total group. 

When each group has reported, ask each group to examine how the mem- 
bers .arrived at their decision by asking the following questions. 

Questions for discussion 

^. What information was useful to the group in making this decision? 

2. Was there information the group needed, but failed to request? 

3. Did all members actively participate? 

4. How were conflicts resolved? 

5. How much time was spent discussing issues extraneous to the topic? 

6. How comfortable did members feel with the group's decision? 

7. Were all group members' opinions valued? 

You can then use responses to the questions to generate discussion 
about the importance of using a systematic approach to decision-making. - 

Module III. Assert iveness Training 

Objectives 

To teach participants to distinguish passive, aggressive, and asser- 
tive respJonses. To help participants learn ways in which they can assert 
themselves within their organizations. 
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Concepts 

\ 

!• To be assertive means to communicate in art open, honest, direct, 
and appropriate manner. 

2. Women have been socialized to assume a relatively passive response 
mode. This sometimes makes it diffi^cult for them tt).^'as;s.ert themselves in 
an organizational setting. 

3. The ability to communicate, assertively is essential to effective 
leadership. 

4. Assertive behavior is based on the assumption th^t each individ- 
ual 's rights are equal to those of others. A passive response is one in 
which the individual allows others to impose their rights on her. The 
aggressive response is one in which the individua J imposes her rights on 
others. 

Actzvitu — Indivijdual 

Ask participants to identify the way in which they most typically 
respond in the following situations: 

1. You are asked to chair a comn^ittee in which you have no interest. 

2. A vote is being taken by hand and you are in the minority. 

3. Nominations for a slate of officers are open--you want to be 
nominated. 

4. Your best friend is being criticized for lack of attendance at 
meetings. She is not present. 

5. The Pr^5sident of the organization has asked everyone to conti Ibute 
money to a cause- you do not wish to support. 
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6. Volunteers are requested to represent the organization at the 
national convention. You would like to go. 

Then ask participants to classify their responses as passive, aggres- 
sive, or assertive. Participants should then model the three types of 
responses for each situation 

Questions for discussion 

1. What rea^oj o people give for not being assertive? 

2. What do you foel are your rights as a member of this organization? 

3. How do you feel when you respond in a nonassertive way? 

You should then discuss and denx>nstrate ways of formulating assertive 
responses. Encourage participants to share situations in which they would 
like to be more assertive. 

Aotiviti/ — Organization 

This module may be concluded wi th ^ -tfiscussion of the ways in which 
the organization as a whole cotfl'd^ become more assertive. For example, how 
does the organization respond to adverse criticism? 

Module IV, Goal Setting 

Ob.jeative 

To teach participants how to set goals. , 

Concepts 

1. Setting goals gives both the individual and the organization 

«> 

direction by clarifying the difference between v/he-^e they are t present 



and where they hope to be. 

2. Goals niust be attainable. 

3. Persons working toward goals must be committed to them. 

0 

. , 4^ — G^ls should be stated in specific and concrete tei:T;s so'^that 
progress toward their attainment can be measured. 

5. Goals must be readily translatable into a series of planned 
activities. 

AotiT}iti^i''-Indiuidual 

Request^each\participant to set a goal concerning how she would like 
to change her inv5l'|/ement within the organization. , For examijle, v.'ould she 
prefer to ass me more or fewer responsibilities? Does she desire more 
recognition? Does she wish to have more or less influence over other mem- 
bers? ^ 

Then ask for volunteers to share their res^jons s with the entire group 
Next, have participants translate their broad goal statements into specific 
objectives by considering the following questions: 

1. How committed are you V,o this goal? 

2. How realistic is this goal? 

3. Are you dependent on others for attainment of this goal? 

4. What obstacles must you overcome? 

5. - By what date would you like to have accomplished this goal? 

6. What jcific steps are required to attain this goal? (Suggestion: 
Group ' rainstorming may be helpful to generate strategies for attaining the 
goal.)' 
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7. Given your responses to the previous questions, do you need to 
restate your goal? , 

Instruct the participants to compare this process for setting goals \ 
with preyiourlnethods they have used. 

Activitif — Organization 

* 

Have participants from the same organization reassemble with the other 
members of their organization. Each rv-oup then discusses how to apply the 
process the me'^bers have just learne. 1 the setting of goals within their 
organization. . > . 

Module v. Conflict Resolution 
Objective 

To teach participants ways of recognizing conflict and coping with 
it constructively. 

Concepts 

1. Individuals and organizations should anticipate that conflicts 
will occur and recognize that conflict can serve useful purposes. 

2. Some sources of conflict within an organization are differing 
opinions; differing levels of commitment, desire for power, role confusion, 
lack of >l<ins, and value differences. 

3. Conflicts can manifest themselves in ways that do not reflect 
their actual source and therefore need careful analysis. 

4. If conflicts are ignored or not understood, the y^esults can be 
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isolation, withdrawal, polarization, reduced interaction. 

Activity — Organization 

Present to the group examples of typical organizational conflicts. 
(Suggestion: These examples could take the form of case studies.) 
Now ask the group to review these conflict situations. 

Questions fov discussion 
1. How was the conflict manifested? 
. 2. Under what circumstances did the conflict originate? 

3. Who was involved in the conflict? 

4. When was the conflict acknowledged? 

5. Hojw did this conflict affect other members? 

6. What was th/organization*s initial response? 

7. How waj-^e conflict resolved? 

8. What was learned from this conflict? 

9. How did the organization benefit from recognizing and resolving 
this conflict? 

Activity — Individual 

Ask individual participants to recall a recent personal conflict and 
reflect on how they coped with this conflict, i.e., did they withdraw, 
get angry, become indifferent? Have volunteers share their coping styles 
with the- group. Discuss with the group how these responses to a personal 
conflict situation are similar to or different from their responses to 
conflict within the organization. 
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ftodule VL Coniniuni cation Skills 



ObjeotiV38 

To broaden participants* definition of communication. To teach spe- 
cific communication skills. 

C(9ncept8 

1. Communication is both verbal and nonverbal, written ^and oral, 
and includes both speaking and listening. 

2. Factors that influence communication are language usage, per- 
ceived power or influence, time, individual frame of reference, amount of 
information, stereotypes, sett.nc, willingness to listen, readiness to 
consider alternative viewpoints. 

3. Communication is a two-way process, involving both a sender and 
receiver of;, a rppssage. 

4. Patterns of communication within a group dramatically affect its 
functioning. • . ' 

5. Communication can be formal or informal and can be classified as 
cognitive or affective. 

Aativitif — Individual 

Listening skills . Ask someone in the group to model poor listening. 
Then ask participants how they know when they have been listened to. 
Discuss together the skills that an effective listener possesses.- Topics 
to include in this discussion are: the difference between active and 
passive listening; attending skills, I'^cluding nonverbal aspects such as 



body posture or eye contact; ana the like. 

Have participants form triads in which individuals will alternately 
assume the role of speaker, listener, and observer. Provide the observer 
with a rating sheet. Possible topics for discussion are: how I see rry- 
self as a leader, how I think others see me as a leader, and what Tm 
learning about iry leadership skills. 

After the interaction within the triads, you should model good lis- 
tening. Ask for a volunteer and actively listen s ^ the volunteer dis- 
cusses one of the topics listed above. Active listening involves your 
full attention to what the speaker says. Maintain good eye contact, 
reflect on what the speaker says so that she. knows she has been heard. 
Then ask participants to compare their performance in their triads with 
the model of good listening that you presented. 

Effective feedback . Introduce the topic by discussing and demon- 
strating the components of an effective feedback process. Include in the 
presentation the following characteristics of what effective feedback should 
be: 

1. Descriptive, rather than evaluative. 

2. Stated in positive,, rather than critical terms. 

3. Focused on behavior tl<at occurs in specific instances, rather 
than on behavior in general. 

4. Addressed to characteristics the individual is able to change. 

5. Timely. 

After a discussion of the above, have the group discuss the benefits 
of learning how to give effective feedback. Then ask participants to 
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return to their triads and practice giving good feedback. Conclude this 
activity with a discussion about the effectiveness of the feedback given 
by members of their organizations. 

Q uestions for discussion i 

1. What happens when members give each other poor feedback? 

2. How does that affect the organizational climate? 

3. How might things be different if members gave good feedbac)<? 

4. In what situations is poor rcedback most likely to occur? 

5. How can you encourage other members to give more constructive 
feedback? 

Activity — Organization 

Provide participants^^^Uh a list of roles that members usually fill 
in organizations. Include in the llTt^uch labels as harmonizer, pleader, 
questioner, initiator, cla^-ifier, and dominator. Then have participants 
consider who in their organizations usually fills these roles. Follow 
with a discussion about the influence of these roles on communication 
patterns within the groups. 

Questions for discussion 

1. Is the same person^ always in the same role? 

2. Does tfhe role change according to setting, composition of the 
group, or topic under discussion? 

3. How do these roles affect communication patterns within the 
organization? 
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4. What benefit or detriment is derived from the various roles? 

IJote: Facilitators for this module may wi?;h to incorporate other activi- 
ties on communication skills. Such topics as attending to nonverbal com- 
munication, using questions, and labeling feelings would be highly appro- 
priate as supplemental activities. 

D> Structured Experiences 

The purpose of the structured experiences is to give participants 
opportunities to integrate and apply the concepts and skills learned in 
the assessment and modules. Participants can practice new skills in a 
sheltered environment where they can receive constructive feejback. From 
the-^ offerings available, participants choose those which they consider to 
be most beneficia^l. The following are recommended structured experiences. 
The description for each includes objectives and procedures. 

1. Conducting a Meeting 

Objective 

To familiarize participants with the techniques of running successful 
meetings. These include: 
Developing agendas 
Using parliamentary procedure 
Planning strategies 
Delegating responsibility 
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Pacing the meeting """"" " 

Assuring continuity 
Reaching closure 

Procedure 

Provide participants with an account of-».a hypothetical meeting. The 
account will include a description of not only the topics covered and 
their degree of resolution, but also members' reactions to what occurred. 

ft 

Using that information, assign roles to participants. Their task is to 
plan and conduct the succeeding meeting. Throughout the exercise, be on 
hand to observe and instruct participants. 

2. The First Meeting 

Objective 

To have participants formulate a group given few guidelines and 
structure. 

Procedure 

Divide participants at random into groups of six. Tell them only 
that they have been selected to serve on a committee whose purpose is to 
advise the Dean of Students on the status' of campus women's organizations. 
How do they begin? 

3. The Real Reason Tm Here > > . 

Objective 

To demonstrate the effect of hidden agendas on group activity. 




Prooeduve 

Divide participants into groups of 10-12. Tell them that the purpose 
of the meeting is for members to complete a task chosen by you. Give half 
of the participants a statement that the real purpose for being at the 
meeting is other than the announced purpose. After a specified time 
period, stop the discussion and ask participants to guess the hidden 
agendas. Discuss the effect those hidden e^gendas had on group communica- 
tion. 

4. Divided Loyalties 

* Objective 

To demonstrate the influence of members' allegiances on group process. 

Procedure 

Open the workshop with a definition of reference groups. Have par- 
ticipants consider the various groups with which they identify. Then 
assign to various volunteers fictional profiles of group members that 
include a description of the reference groups to which each person belongs. 
Have the volunteers discuss a current controversial .topic playing the 
assigned roles. Other participants observe this group discussion and take 
note of how the group activity v/as influenced by individual member's 
reference groups. Follow with discussion. 
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5> Here's Looking at You > > > 
Obnective 

To teach participants how to identify the various communication roles 
individuals assume in problem-solving. 

c 

Procedure 

Divide participants into two groups. Give one group a problem- 
solving task. The other group observes the interaction of the problem- 
solving group. After the task is completed, observers and players discuss 
what roles individuals assumed in the problem-solving situation. 

6. We Agree! ' * 
Objeotive 

To familiarize participants with the steps involved in arriving at 
consensus. 

Prooedure 

Give participants, in groups of 8-10, a list of six issues that affect 
v/omen such as job rights, child care, women's health, divorce laws, and 
ask them to rank the issues according to their estimate of the degree of 
importance of each. Instruct them first to complete the ranking individ- 
ually and then to rank the issues as a group. After they have completed 
the ranking, participants examine what occurred during this process. 
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1. A Goal is Not Forever • . . 



Objeotive 

To illustrate the necessity for evaluating goals. 
ProQedure 



Divide participants into groups of 8-10. Provide them with a hypo- 
thetical situation in which an organization has a goal, and there is a 
description of the goal and the steps this organization plans to take to 
reach it. Also include a summary of what has taken place in the organi- 
zation since the goal was first developed. Based on this information,^ 
ask participants to reevaluate this goal as if they were members of the 
described organization. After participants have reevaluated the goal, 
ask them to provide a rationale for their decision. 
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VI. METHOD FOR IMPLEMENTING "OWLS" 

Occasional reference has been made in the preceding section as to 
how portions of the OWLS program would be implemented. Within this sec- . 
tion several program implementation activities are discussed. They include 
participant selection, staff recruitment and composition, program facili- 
ties, program format, workshop materials preparation) and program follow- 
up. ' , ■ 

Participant Selection 

The OWLS program model is designed for college women wha are, will 

soon become, or have the potential to become leaders of theiri organiza- 

I 

tions. Program participants should be women who are members of emerging 
and established organizations, and of organizations with varying purposes. 

A program goal is to provide women with knowledge and skills' which 
they can use to become more effective leaders and to make their organiza- 
tions more effective.. In order for the program to have maxitnum impact on 
an organization, the OWLS prog -am model requires that each organization 
invited to attend send no fewer than two participants. j 

We do not suggest a limit on the maximum number of^i^ogram partici- 
pants. The exper-ise and numbers of staff available to conduct the pro- 
gram, however, .will greatly influence the numbers of participants you can 
invite. 
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staff Recruitmervt and Compos iti on ■• 

Few.of us possess boundless energy, unlimited time, and expertise in 
assessment and skills identified in the module topics. Therefore, it 
becomes important for the program organizer to assemble a staff who. will 
help with program implementation. We sugges*- that you recruit a s-taff 
that includes "experts" in the organizational and individual assessment 
topics as well as persons who possess th6 group process skills necessary 
to lead the small group assessment workshops ,\ the skill modules, andJihel" ' 
Structured experiences. ^ 

Recruit staff members from your student personnel colleagues; from 
faculty members in departments of speech communication, Organizational 
behavior, and counselor education; and from women with acknowledged leader- 
^ship expertise. This latter category refers to women in the local com- 
munity who are succassfyl business, civic, church, or academic leaders. 
Since most of the assessments, skill modules, and structured experiences 
are conducted in small groups of seven to ten people, it is important to 
have one staff member for every small group of participants. 

Facilities 

We feel that an OWLS program ideally should be held away from the ~ 
participant's home environment. This cha^nge of setting and pace minimizes 
outside interruption^ and permits the participants to focus on learning 
and skill building. 

Choose a facility for a program that includes a convenient location, 
a reception area» a large meeting room, and adjacent small group meeting 
rooms . 
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Nearby or on the premises there should be accommodations .or eating", 
sleeping, and recreation/socializing. The large meeting room should be 
equipped with a chalkboard, a podium o«^ lectsr-rH-an amplification system, 
and several tables surrounded ly about ten movable chairs. The siral I 
group rooms should qpntain a chaV'board, movable chairs, and a table. 

Format 

We suggest that the OWLS program be held over a 3-day period. If 
participants need travel time to reach the program location, this format 
works well. The proposed sequence of activities is as follows: 

^/rst Day 

Afternoon session : Introduce the program 

Learn the expectations that participants 

have for the prograiii 
Begin organizational skills assessment 
Evening session : " Complete organizational skills ai, -asment 

(if needed) 
Socic; Activities \ 

The program staff spends this evening reviewing the organizational 
assessments completed by each participant and making initial assign- 
ments to the skill modules and structured experiences. 
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Second Day 

/ Morning session : Introduce the individual assessment portion 

of the program 
Conduct' the individual assessments 

At the close of this session, the staf^ reviews the individual assess 
ments and makes final assignments to the sKill modules and structured 
experiences. 

A fternoon session : Introduce the skill modules portion of the 

program 
Conduct the skill modules 
(The program design should permit several 
skill modules to be offered concurrently.) 
Evening sessi on: Social activities 

Third Day 

Morning session : Intr ,duce the structured ejcperiences 

Conduct the structured experiences 
(Several structured experiences will : 

offered concurrently.) . 
Instruct participants to complete heir 

action plans 
Ccncl ude the program 
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Suggested mode of presentation ^ Each of the organizational and 
individual assessment topics should be introduced via lecturette to the 
assembled program participants. Use the large meeting room containing 
tables and movable chairs for this part cf the program. Conduct the actual 
assessment activities in small groups seated around the tables. Each group 
is to be led by an assessment facilitator. 

The skill modules require a facilitator to introduce and explain the 
module activities. When modules focus on individual skills, the activities 
are done in dyads, triads, or by participants on their own. When the 
modules focus on group skills, some activities require the assignment of 
all members of an organization to a group; other activities take place in 
small groups to which persons have been randomly assigned. 

The structured experiences involve groups of 8-10 or 10-12 persons 
assigned to each group without regard to their organizational membership. 
As with the skill modules, each structured experience is introduced and 
led by a workshop facilitator. Small-group rooms are used for both the 
modules and the structured experiences. 

Workshop Materials 

The materials for an OWLS program consist of an orientation packet 
for each participant, worksheets for the organizational and individual 
assessments, skill module and structured experience handouts, plan of 
action worksheets, and evaluations. Below is a brief description of these 
materials. 

4 
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The orientation packet should contain a program schedule anJ state- 
ment of purpose, the assessment worksheets, the plan of action worksheet, 
and an evaluation. You should prepare assessment worksheets for each of 
the organizational and individual topics and should list the questions 
which participants are to discuss. 

It is desirable for the facilitators of the skill modules and the 
struct' --ed experiences to have handouts describing the workshop activities 
when facilitators are to provide their groups with additional information, 
as in the decision-making module. This information should be p/epared 
beforehand. - 

The p lan of action worksheet is critical in helping participants 
apply the skills they have learned to their organizational settings and 
to their own lives. On the sheet each participant identifies improvement 
areas for her organization and f^r herself. She should indicate how 
these improvements will be implemented, by when, with whose help, and 
with which skills that she has learned. Ask each participant to leave a 
copy with you. 

Finally, you should prepare a form for, evaluating the program. Ques- 
tions pertaining to the pi^oaram content, length, -sequence of activities, 
and staff are appropriate. 

t 

F0^^0W-U^) 

Approximately 6 to 9 weeks following the program, contact each 
participant for feedback. Attempt to learn how she is progressing with 
her plan of action worksheet, what new skills she is using and how 
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frequently, which skiHs she would like to learn more about, and what 
concepts and activities have had lasting impact. The results of such an 
inquiry can lead to refinements in your program and to planning of 
additional training programs. 
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'\ ,■ VII. ADAPTATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

\ 

The method presented above is the recommended format for the delivery 
of our integrated leadership skills program. This model, containing or- 
ganizational and individual assessments, skill modules, and structured 
experiences, allows the participant not only to evaluate her present status 
but also to work on developing the skills she chooses to improve. 
Although the program could be abbreviated, facilitators using the program 
should include some aspects of both the assessment and the skill modules. 
If boL'^ aspects are not included, integration will not occur. 

OWLS can be adapted for use by a single organization rather than a 
number of organizations as has been suggested. The program can also be 
used with mixed-sex groups, with the addition of an assessment of how men 
and women view each other in leadership roles and an exploration of the 
differences in male and female leadership behaviors. 

While we recommend thct the program be presented in a concentraced 
block of time, a different time frame could be utilized if it is diffi- 
cult to schedule three consecutive days. For example, the program could 
be presented in a series of meetings if ybu are working with oj]e organi- 
zation. 

It may also be possible for you to integrate the OWLS program into an 
exi.sting program on your campus such uS orientation courses, student 
government retreats, or undergraduate residence staM^air^irrg. If your 
campus resources are limited, consider presenting the program irt cooperation 
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with community groups such as A.A.U.W., or vith other local 

colleges. Women civic leaders are a valuable resource in addition to your 
professional colleagues. 
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CONCLUSION 

The purpose of OWLS is to help counselors develop and deliver leader- 
ship skills training for women. This program provides counselors with a 
means for integrating the individual and organizational aspects ^of leader- 
ship training. 

The program benefits not only the participants but also the organiza- 
tions they represent. Participants are able to take back to their own 
organizations specific techniques for enhancing the leadership skills of 
their members. Much of the learning that occurs in this program comes 
through the interaction participants have with each other and with the 
facilitators. Not only do women frequently doubt their own leadership 
capability, they also lack confidence in other women as leaders. In an 
expedience such as OWLS women learn a new respect for their own capabilities"^^^ 
and an appreciation of other women's achievements. Women leave this program 
feeling more comfortable with their role as leader and more capable of 
assuming and implementing that role. 
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and subordinate satisfaction with supervision. 



Bartsch, K. , Yost, E., & Girrell, K. Effective personal and career 

decision-making . New York: Westinghouse Learning Corporation, 1976. 

The authors* approach to decision-making is rational/behavioristic. 
They focus on the importance of learning behavioral self -management 
skills and provide the reader with theory and concepts as well as 
useful exercises for student use. 

Bloom, L., Coburn, K. , & Pearlman, J. The new assertive v;omen . New York: 
Dell Publishing Co., 1975. 
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The information about assertiveness provided in this paperback would ' 
ba appropriate for use by counselors and those who want to become 
assertive. In addition to a conceptual framework, the authors present 
strong practical information, using many plausible examples throughout 
the 14 chapters. 



Breckinridge, S. Women in the twentieth century . New York: ARNO Press, 
1972. (Originally published, 1933.) 

This bo"k presents the developments in activities and relationships 
of women other than those incidental to family life. The author 
focuses on women's varied organizations, their search for gainful 
occupation, and their relationship to government. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the club movement preceding specialized groups. The 
former is des:;r1bed through a chronological report from publications, 
records, and proceedings of organizations, while the latter encompasses 
a summary of developments within organizations through World War 1. 



Britton, V., & Elmore, P. Leadership and self-development workshop for 
women: A research report . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association, Chicago, April 1976. 

This study was conducted to determine if the Leadership and Self- 
Development Workshop for Women changed the participants' attitudes 
toward leadership and toward issues that are identified with the con- 
cfirns of women today. The results indicated that the participants in 
the workshop exhibited more leadership qualities and more liberal 
feminist attitudes after the workshop than before. 



Ballard, P., & Cook, P. Sex and workstyle of leaders and followers: 

Determinants of productivity. Psychological Reports , 1975, 36, 545-546. 

Fiedler hypothesizes that a leader's effectiveness is determined by 
the interaction of leader workstyle and three aspects of the situation: 
the structure of the task, the sanctioning power of the leader, and 
relationship with followers. 

These researchers predicted that, given Fiedler's theory, task-oriented 
leaders would be most productive, opposite-sex leaders would interfere 
with productivity, and most productive teams would enjoy the task most. 
Only the last hypothesis was supported. 



Caplow, T. How to run any organization . New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1976. 
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This book cites studies indicating that a strong chairperson is most 
preferred by committee members. Caplow defines a strong chair as one 
who poses many questions, speaks more to the whole group than to 
individuals, defines the issues, proposes solutions, keeps discussion 
on the track, relates the amount of discussion to available time, and 
attempts to reach and to suriHtiarize group decisions. It is useful in 
discussion of leadership styles, and how to conduct meetings. 



Chafe, W. Women and equality: Changing patterns in American culture. 
New Yorl<l Oxford University Press, 1972. 

In a series of essays the author describes the evolution of the JtOth- 
century American system of sex roles and the process through which 
change in that system is now taking place. The principal focus is 
the nature of social control and social change, with women' and their 
experience as a primary reference. The essays discuss a series of 
conceptual problems central to defining the scope of women's history: 
a schematic overview of women's history from colonial times to the 
mid-20th century, an analogy of sex and race as social controls, a 
comparison of the contemporary women's movement with movements of the 
past, and a 'consideration of some of the obstacles to sex equality. 



Chapman, J., & Luthans, F. The female leadership dilemma. Public Personnel 
Management , 1975, 4, 173-179. ' 

This review of research suggested no difference between male and 
female leadership styles, but a difference in leadership behaviors. 
(Women leaders were more accommodating.) Neither men' nor women 
think very highly of abilities of female leaders. Leadership effec- 
tiveness is dependent on self-image, work-group acceptance, and the 
situation. In order to increase the number of effective female leaders, 
several actions must be taken. Well-qual if led women should be given 
adequate training. The work group and the organization should also 
have the opportunity to change through team building, sensitivity 
training, and behavior modification techniques. 

Chemers, M. The relationship between birth order and leadership style. 
The Journal of Social Psychology , 1970, 80, 243-244. 

The researcher administered Fiedler's least preferred co-worker (LPC) 
form to university students to examine the relationship of birth order 
and adult leadership. Results showed that first-borns are more task- 
oriented and later-borns are more concerned with relationships and 
social orientations. 




Coleman. M.. McElroy. D. . & Whitehurst. C. Sex differences in the percep- 
tion of leadership in small groups. Paper presented at the meeting 
of the Pacific Sociological Association, Spring 1973, UmversUy or 
California, Riverside. 

The study included both same-sex and mixed-sex groups. In mixed 
groups men were more often chosen as leader by both themselves and 
others. In all -male and in all -female groups the patterns for 
choosing a leader, or being chosen as leader, as well as reactions 
to sharing ideas, w^re similar. This i;uggests that perceptions of 
leadership are subjective, in that leaders are chosen on the basis of 
"maleness" and not task-oriented ability. Also, the performance 
of women in single-sex groups does not support the 'fear of success - 
idea. 

Danish, S., & Hauer, A. Helpin g skills: A basic t raining program. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. 

This is a handbook for persons who want to become skilled helpers. 
A series of six modules is presented; each focuses on an aspect of 
the helping process. Specific activities in each stage are com- 
plemented by goal statements, a rationale, and an expected attain- 
ment level. 

Day D , & Stogdill, R. Leader behavior of male and female supervisors: 
A comparative study. Personnel Psychology , 1972, 25, 353-360. 

The leader behavior of male and female civilian supervisors at U.S. 
Air Force bases was described and evaluated by subordinates who per- 
ceived both sexes as equally effective and similar in patter-ns of 
leader behavior. It appeared that the rate of advancement was slower 
for females, not for lack of leader behaviors or effectiveness but 
because of their sex. 

Denmark, F. Styles of leadership . Presidential address for Division 35 
presented at the annual convention of the American Psychological 
Association, Washington, D.C., September 1976. 

This paper focuses on women and the kinds of leaders which emerge in 
different kinds of groups. It reviews research to show that a inajor 
difference between male and female managers is one that should be 
considered advantageous for women: women in leadership positions have 
a greater concern for relationships emong people tha>- do men. She also 
concl Jdes that women are, and can be, effective leaders. However, 
they need increased experience and exposure to overcome stereotypes. 
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Denmark, F. , & Diggory, J. Sex differences in attitudes toward leaders* 
display of authoritarian behavior. Psychological Reports , 1966, 18, 
863-872 . 

Members of fraternities and sororities were asked to complete ques- 
tionnaires about their leader's actual behaviors and their concept 
of ideal behaviors of leaders. The statements to which they responded 
were constructed to reflect similarity to or differentiation from an 
authoritarian leadership style. Findings showed that male leaders 
demonstrated and received approval 'for more authoritarian behavior 
than did female leade>^s. The same subjects responded to descriptive 
statements about characteristics of "good" leaders. These ratings 
were quite different from their statements about present leaders' 
* behaviors. 



Denmark, F. L., McKenna, W. , Juran, S. & Greenberg, H. M. Status and sex 
differences in nonverbal behavior . Unpublished research, 1976. 

This was a pilot study of nonverbal interactions of male and female 
University staff and students. Contrary to the results of other non- 
verbal studies, these researchers found no differences between males 
and females on any of the cues measured (smiling, arms moving, forward 
lean, eye contact, head nodding, back lean, straight lean, object mani- 
pulation, and self-manipulation). 



DiMarco, N., & Whitsitt, S. A comparison of female supervisors in business 
end government organizations. Jo urnal of Vocatio nal Behavior, 1975, 
6, 185-194. 

This exploratory study compared the lifestyle and interpersonal need 
orientation, leadership style, and perception of the organization 
structure of female supervisors \n business and government organiza- 
tions. 



Dorling, J. Making a start on training for women.' Personnel Manageme-^ t, 
1975, 7, 18-22. ^ 

Part of the article presents facts on the imbalance of males and 
females presently in training programs. Women predominate ohly in 
traditional "female" occupational training programs, primarily those 
which require training of short-term duration. Dorling then discusses 
the Traininn Services Agency and its aim to '^xpand \/omen*s training 
opportunities in nontraditional occupations. 




Dyer, W., & Vriend, -i -.cn.Tn<-pTrnq' techniques that work: Applications to 
antgroup- counseling, ilashi'ngton. D.C APGA Press, iy/5. 

The second part of this practical handbook for counselors is on group 
counseling. One chapter focuses on leadership skills for group coun- 
selors. Twenty specific skills are listed and explained in the 
chapter. In addition, some ineffective applications of the skills 
are mentioned in the presentation. 

Eskilson, A., & Wiley, M. Sex composition and leadership in small groups. 
Sociometry , 1976, 39, 183-194. 

Three-person groups were us^d to examine the leader behavior of males 
and females. The independent variables were leader sex, means of 
attaining the leader role (either achieved or appointed), and sex 
composition of the members. Traditional sex role stereotypes did' 
affect leader performance. However, females who were achieved 
leaders were as incense as male leaders in directing the group effort. 
Femal es who became " .aders by chance seemed to conform to the stereo- 
typic e- -notations of female behavior: Their leadership performance - 
was minimal. Both male and female leaders performed more leader- 
like functions when with members of their own sex. 

Ferriss, A. L. Indicators of trends of thP status 'of American women. , 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1971- 

The book provides statistical comparisons over time regarding trends 
in the status of women relative to the status of men. It is organized 
around many life experiences including education, marriage, fertility, 
work, employment, income, organizational activities, recreation, health, 
illness, and Jeath. Major statistical comparisons relevant tc each 
topic aro presented, discussed^ and illustrated. 

.\ , ' ^ * ' 

Flexner, E. Century of struggle: The woman's rights movement in the. 
United States . Cambridge: The Belknap Press , of Harvard University 

Press', 1966. 

This historical" account of the womefi's movement focuses on develop- 
ments between 1800 and 1920. A foundation for understanding the 
, suffrage movement is developed through tracing the education of , 
women, the beginnings, of organization among women, and reform efforts 
of tKp first half of the 19th centuYy. The movement itself is viewed 
' through the involvement of women in various, areas including their ^ 
intellectual progress, the movement in the west, and their participa- 
tion in organized labor, and ultimately by an examination of the suf- 
frage movement from 1 900-1 920-with the major portion devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the final 12 years of the woman suffrage movement. 
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Freeman, J. The politics of women^s liberation ^ New York: David McKay 
Company ^ Inc. , 1975. 

Ihe book provides an analysis of political and social developments 
of the women's movement and^the resultant policy impacts. As a 
theorist and participant observer of the ipovement the author develops 
a social/organizational paradigm through which to view the organiza- 
tional ^development of women's groups which she puts into two majo" 
categories; the development of the younger branch and thf older 
branch. She emphasizes- the structural and philosophical differences 
of che two, the former^ being. composed of small groups often relying 
upon participatory democracy and the latter consisting of prominent 
and large organizations utilizing a defined organizational structure 
and decision making process. 

« 

Gitter, A. G., Black, M. , & Goldman, A. Role of nonverbal communication 
in the perception of leadership. Percp jal and Motor Skills , 1975, 
40, 463-466. 

U»iiversity students were .hown a film of an actor delivering a 300- ^ 
word speech • Half the subjects saw tne delivery given with "superior" 
role behaviors; the other half saw the nonverbal actions from a 
"subordinate" delivery. The results indicate that the mode of delivery 
and nonverbal communication have a significant effect on perception 
of leadership. 



Greenleaf, E. The role of women in education— -respbns lb. 11 ty of educated 
v/omen. Educational Horizons , 1973, 52, 77-81. 

The article focuses on the need for women to assume tasks necessary 
to provide leadership in the educational world. 



Hdlas, C. All-women's groups: A view from inside. The Pc -^sonnel and 
Guidance Journal > 1973, 52, 91 -95. 

This article provides an explanation of v;l.^ women are more affective 
in all-women groups, citing Bardwick, Broverman, and others re maje 
and female models. The premise is that all-women groups will help 
develop a model of cooperation rather than the existing model of 
competition. 



Harris,' A. The TORI model of ,Hphange and the changing woman. Trainin g 
^ and Development Journal , 1975, 29, 22-31. 
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Schein, V. E. Relationships between sex role stereotypes and. requisite 
management characteristics among female managers. Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 1975, 60, 340-344. 

Women who were middle managers were asked to give descriptions of 
women in general, men in general, or successful middle managers. 
The ratings assigned to successful middle mari,agers closely resembled 
those ascribed to men in general. It is important to note that the 
male stereotype as a successful model was strongest among women who 
had been in middle management less than five years. Also, women 
managers marked several items as equally characteristic of men and 
women which, in an earlier study, males had seen as more characteris- 
tic of men and successful middle managers. 



Seay, R. (Ed.). The 
employment. 



Continuum Center for Women: Education voluntcarism 



Rochester, Michigan: Oakland University, 1973. 

Sponsoring Agency: Kellog Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

This report on educational programs for mature women describes in 
detail how courses can be established, staffed, financed, and kept 
flexible and responsive to the needs of a variety of women. The 
program includes the following five components: (1) psychological 
testing and counseling; (2) educational advising; (3) volunteer 
service advising; (4) employment advising; and (5) orientation inter- 
viewing. Besides offering a variety of courses, the program sponsors 
women's conferences, leadership training for discussion leaders, and 
life planning for women. The report concludes with some considerations 
for management. 

Sommers, T. The not-so-helpless female . New York: David McKay Co., Inc., 
1973. 

This handbook is written with latent feminist views on women's 
abilities to create change. 



Stanton, E. (Ed.). History of women suffrage (Vol. 5), 
York Times, 1969. (Originally published^ 1922.) 



New York: New 



One of a series of six, this volume contains the contemporary and 
nonclassical account of woman's suffrage in the United States from 
the beginning of the present century to 1920 with the ratification of 
the 19th amendment. Written by leaders of the woman suffrage move-, 
ment, the work provides an explicit, personal, and thorough history 
of the forming of the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
and its national conventions, and tho organizing of the National League 
of Women Voters. The focus of the volume is on v;omen organizing to 
become an influence in the political sphere and to initiate organi- 
zational changes. 
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Sturgis, A. F, Learning pa rlia mentary procedure . New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953- 

This valuable reference not only presents the basic mechanics on 
"how-to-do-it," but also includes the fundamental principles under- 
lying parliamentary m^^thod for those who want a rationale. 



The women's leadership project: A one-year training project in adu lt 
education administration. Final report , Boston University, 
School of Education, Sponsoring agency: Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education, August, 1975, (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No, ED 117 447) 

The Women's Leadership Project represented %'n initial effort to 
combat discrimination against women in adult education, with special 
emphasis on adult basic education. Overall goals involved leader- 
ship developmer', impact, and support to: (1) recruit and prepare 
10 qualified Wumen adult educators for leadership positions in 
adult education, (2) develop a resource center of materials relevant 
to the leadership status of vomen in education and disseminate infor^ 
rr,ation broadly, and (3) develop an internal/external support system 
for project participants. The highly individualized program was 
strongly field based with emphasis on the relation between theory 
and practice. Project staff included one full-time and three part- 
time faculty repv^esenting educational management, curriculum, and 
adult education. Program features included a special preseminar and 
seminar, supervised management, internship in adult education at the 
local or state level, university course work, and s'^^ria'^ community 
impact activities. Specific listings of internship rses, con- 
ferences/meetings/workshops attended, spGdial impact j.. :s, and 
resource center offerings ^re included as well as self-ra, ..g forms 
and progress charts, A^j. . lixes contain a schematic representation 
of the project, recommendtc readings, preseminar schedule, educational 
leadership appraisal, a workshop description, job referral and place- 
ment resources J and resource center readings. 



Tresemer, D, Fear of success: Popular, but unproven* Psychology Today , 
1974, 7(10), 82-85. 

I.ie article explores Horner's popular research on fear of success. 
Several questions are raised regarding her procedures and conclusions. 
Other studies have shown that men are fearful, too. It appears that 
Horner's ratings are inconsistent. The theme of "success" is not. 
well differentiated or specified. Concerns about the validation and 
contamination of the study are also raised. 
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Wexley, K., & Hunt, P. J. Male and female leade^^s: Comparison of per- 
formance and behavior patterns* Psychological Reports , 1974, 35, 867-872. 



This study examines leaders in four conditions: males supervising 
males or females, females supervising males or females. With limita- 
tions several conclusions were drawn: (1) many similarities existed 
in the performance of male and female leaders; (2) female leaders 
released more tensioi., agreed more often, asked for more suggestions; 
(3) male subordinates felt uncomfortable under a female supervisor, 
worked harder; and (4) behavior of leaders did not change with sex 
of subordinates. 
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